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EDITORIAL REVIEW 


NS TESLA HAS RECENTLY 

announced that he is about to perfect 
an invention which will distribute electric 
power from a central plant throughout 
the earth, so that, for instance, the elec- 
tricity may be developed at Niagara and 
that it may be used in London. Not 
only that, but we will send news, with- 
out wires, to any part of the world. A 
man may be isolated in 
the heart of Africa and 
yet be in perfect com- 
munication with New York or 
don. It is said that whatever the mind 
of man conceives he can put into oper- 
ation, so that even if Mr. Tesla does not 
realize his hopes at present, then some 
other man will do so some day. Human 
society as a whole is an organism and it 
is certainly in the line of development 
that every portion of that organism 
should be in intellectual touch with every 
other portion. To-day large portions of 
humanity are quite separated from the 
whole, and even those portions which are 
most closely in contact, as for instance 


TESLA’S GREAT 
PROMISE 


Lon- 


society as organized within the United 
States, where we have telegraphic and 
telephonic communication, there is left 
much to be desired. Perfection for the 
human race will not come until each 
individual human being will be as con- 
sciously in touch with every other human 
being as is each cell in his body con- 
sciously related to every other cell in his 
body. It will be just as impossible for a 
man to be happy when he knows that 
another man is unhappy while it is pos- 
sible for him to be relieved of pain, as it 
is for an individual to be happy when any 
part of his physical body is in pain. 
the lowest form of life, the amoeba, there 
is no organic connection between the 
members. One part may be injured and 
the rest of the body not know it nor have 
any care for the injured part. The 
amoeba may be cut into four or five dif- 


In 


ferent pieces and each part will become 
an organism by itself as complete and 
perfect as the parent organism. As the 
amoeba has developed higher and higher 
in the scale of life, it becomes more and 
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more organized and different parts 
assume particular functions. Instead of 


every part being an eye and every part 
being a stomach, one part specializes and 
becomes an eye and another part special- 
izes and becomes a stomach, etc. In this 
higher form of life we see, for instance, 
that it is manifestly impossible to injure 
any part without the rest of the parts 


suffering. It is ridiculous to think of 
cutting a dog into five different pieces 


and making five new dogs. Human 
society is analagous in its development to 
Fifty years ago, before we 
had railways, we could have divided the 


United States into different sections and 


the amoeba. 


it would have made no little difference to 
the country as a whole, inasmuch as 
communication was so infrequent and 
difficult between the sections that they 
were in no way interdependent upon each 
other as to-day. There was neither the 
exchange of goods nor the exchanye of 
intelligence which is now prevailing. In 
the same way, as the different nations of 
the earth have become more organically 
united within themselves, they have 
become also organically united nation to 
Just 
as industry has progressed from the 


national stage to the world stage, so has 


nation in a world trade federation. 


human sympathy made like progress, 
and now the perfection of the means for 
the conveyance of this organic world 
thought seems to be about to be disclosed 
to us by Nikola Tesla. 
R. BRYAN has at last been driven 
from cover by the attacks of the 
Chicago Chronicle denouncing him as a 
Socialist. He has a long editorial in a 
late Commoner, in which he explains why 
he is not a Socialist. 
Sh er He admitted that he has 
come to the conclusion 


that monopoly in railroads and telephones 
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and telegraphs has come to stay, and 
that, therefore, it is better to have public 
monopoly than private monopoly. But 
he is not prepared to admit that there is 
any economic necessity for trusts in the 
manufacture of cotton or woollen goods, 
He 
says: ‘* These trusts are organized not 


whiskey, or oil, or tobacco, etc. 


because of any economic necessity, but 
for the purpose of destroying competi- 
tion.” The question I would like to put 
to Mr. Bryan is: That if it becomes an 


d 


economic necessity to destroy competi- 
tion, is not then the trust an economic 
necessity 2? Mr. Bryan does not under- 
stand that the accumulation of surplus 
capital in this country, which has hitherto 
been poured into the building of pro- 
ductive machinery, has now finally 
than any 


Over-production has 


rendered it much _ greater 
economic demand. 
ensued and over-production means cut- 
throat competition and cut-throat com- 
petition means bankruptcy unless it is 
prevented. If Mr. Bryan could only 
understand that the trust is an absolute 
economic necessity to prevent over-pro- 
duction, we would have him right in line 
in seeing the necessity of the trust. 
When he sees the necessity of the trust 
in manufacturing enterprises he will be 
compelled to logically conclude with the 
Socialists that such monopolies along 
with should be 


nationalized. Mr. Bryan is moving, but 


railroad monopolies 


moving slowly. He says he now sees 
that the borrower is not on the same 
footing as the lender, therefore, he favors 
limiting the rate of interest. He sees 
that the employee is not on the same 
footing as the employer, therefore, he 
favors the limitation of the hours of labor 
and the prevention of the employment of 
children, These are great steps in ad- 
vance for Mr. Bryan, who, only a few 
years ago, was declaring for free trade in 
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everything, silver, as well as labor. He 
belonged to the old Adam Smith school of 
laissez faire economists. However, now 
that he sees that the employee is not ona 
footing with the employer, and is at- 
tempting to put him more on an equality, 
we would like to ask him if the best way 
to get him there is not to put him on an 
equality of wealth. This is what public 
ownership of the means of production 
would do. It is a pity that Bryan does 
not understand his economics better than 
he does, as there is no one in the country 
who has a better opportunity of getting 
his views heard. 
OLORADO IS AN EXEMPLIFICA- 
TION of the complete breakdown 
of our existing industrial and _ political 
system under a severe strain. We have 
now autocracy in industry and democracy 


in politics. So far we 


tena have gotten along pretty 
well simply because the 
people have voted about the way the capi- 
talists wanted them to vote. Colorado 
voters have been the first who were daring 
and foolish enough to experiment and 
vote otherwise. They voted for an eight 
hour law, the capitalists did not want it 
and Colorado did not get it. 


elected a number of sheriffs and local 


Then they 


county officers who were in favor of the 
eight hour law, and who showed their 
preference in certainlocal dynamite events. 
The capitalists requested these men to re- 
sign their office. When the resignations 
were not handed in quick enough a noose 
at the end of a rope was put around their 
All re- 


If I were in Colorado I would 


necks to hasten their decision. 
signed. 
still vote for what I wanted, but I doubt 
if I would have much confidence in getting 
my wish by ballot. On the other hand a 
gun is of no use until you have enough 
men with you who have shown their sense 
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and courage by previously having voted 
right. But time will tell the tale. The 
capitalists are having their innings now 
in Colorado, They may think the Gatling 
gun and noose will always carry the day. 
They are right, but they are wrong in 
thinking that capitalists are always going 
to remain at the right end of ropes and 
guns. When it comes to force let them 
remember that go“ of the people in this 
country have more muscle than dollars. 


MOYER IS TO REMAIN in jail at 
the discretion of Governor Peabody 

of Colorado. The Supreme Court of that 
State has decided that a Governor of the 
State has the right to decide when insur- 
rection in any county is 


RESIGNATION in progress and that this 
AT THE ROPE’S |; . aes 

Pity atte right carries with it the 
NOOSE 


right toimprison and kill 
people at his discretion. This may be 
good law, under the existing statutes, but 
it at once appears to any man that if it is, 
then we have arrived most perilously near 
the stage of military dictatorship. If one 
governor of a state can do this, then the 
governor of any state can, and what a 
governor can do, certainly the President 
of the United States may do. As Gov. 
Peabody said, after hearing of the decision 
in his favor : ‘‘I have done something that 
Lincoln, Jefferson, and all previous offi- 
cials have endeavored to do in vain; I 
have established a new precedent.” It 
would seem to me that this decision of 
the Supreme Court of Colorado confirming 
Gov. Peabody in his dictatorship is most 
likely to cause the people of Colorado 
to fall back upon force as their ultimate 
remedy to obtain their rights. Certainly 
if the governor has this power to control 
the citizens by arbitrary arrest, and we 
remember that he and his Citizens’ Alli- 
ance have never stopped at either force or 
fraud to carry out their wills, it will be in 
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the order of events for them to control 
elections fraudulently, and prevent free 
expression of the people at the polls. An 
election, at bottom, is simply a means 
that civilized men have of determining 
what they shall do without resorting to 
force. If there are a thousand men at 
odds as to what course of conduct they 
shall pursue, and it is admitted that a 
majority has the power and right to coerce 
the minority, then the simplest way is to 
count noses, and find out which side has 
a majority, and then go ahead and peace- 
ably conform to its views, instead of re- 
sorting to a fight to see which is the most 
powerful. The assumption is that the 
majority has the most physical power. If 
by trickery in elections a majority feels 
that the minority falsified returns, then 
that defrauded majority also knows that a 
resort to force will give them the control 
which they should have had given them 
by the decision of the ballot, then force will 
be logically the resort. Trickery at elec- 
tions can only save the minority for a 
brief period, and if Gov. Peabody has 
the majority of the people of Colorado 
at his back, he can carry his measures 
If he has not, then let him be- 


ware, no matter what his courts may de- 


through. 


cide, or his election commissioners may 
count. If he thinks that he can depose 
legally elected officials from office as he 
is doing, and not finally engender a 


revolution of force, then all history con- 


veys no lesson. 


HE UNITED STATES Post Office 

is destined some day to prove to 

be a great power to suppress the freedom 
of thought in this country. Whether the 
policy that is being in- 


JRE . 
Lak augurated is consciously 
POST OFFICE it einai innee 
C OW < € 
CENSORSHIP TSE LS Oowar A 


end or not may be doubt- 
ful, but the consciousness is immaterial, 
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the fact is evident that if the plans are 
carried out we will logically be landed in 
a condition of a most dangerous censor- 
ship to the press. The Post Office is 
essentially a means for carrying letters 
and packages between the people, and it 
should have nothing to do with any cen- 
sorship over what it carries. Censorship 
pertains to the judiciary. It was a 
dangerous precedent when the Post Office 
undertook to back up the police power in 
the extermination of lotteries, and it 
became still more dangerous when it 
undertook to punish certain fraudulent 
concerns. If a man to-day is conducting 
a business which the Post Office thinks 
to be fraudulent, they stamp all letters 
directed to him ‘‘ fraudulent” and return 
The result is the 


man gets no mail, and while it is prob- 


them to the senders. 


ably true that in most cases this is a 
good thing for the public, yet it may 
always happen that the man is innocent, 
and even if guilty of the offence it is a 
dangerous method to cure the evil. It 
would be easy for the Post Office to 
declare a Socialist, whom they wish to 
a fraud 
and stamp all his letters ‘‘ fraudulent.” 
The next step that the Post Office pro- 
poses to take is to determine what adver- 


prevent circulating literature, 


tised Patent Medicines are good and 
what are bad, and when they determine 
that a medicine advertised is of no med- 
ical value, they will not only prevent the 
advertiser from getting his mail but will 
also prevent the publisher advertising the 
It 
is very easy to see how, in some political 


medicine from circulating his paper. 


campaign when the opposition party 
wishes to stop a certain paper from com- 
ing through the mail, that they may have 
some medicine advertisement inserted in 
the enemy’s paper and then have the 
Post Office declare it to be fraudulent. 


The newspaper will be held up in the 
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No editor or 
publisher of a large newspaper can deter- 
mine the character of all the different 


mails and possibly ruined. 


goods advertised in his paper every day. 
He might do the best he could to prevent 
a fraudulent one being inserted, but he is 
It is 
undoubtedly true that a very strict cen- 


always liable to make a mistake. 


sorship over both foods and patent medi- 
cines would be a good thing for the 
public, but the way to exercise this gov- 
ernment inspection is not through the 
Post Office. 
which would insist that all such goods 


It would be a good rule 


should have a label upon them stating 
exactly what the contents of the package 
were, so that if one wishes to buy whis- 
key under the guise of Peruna or Hos- 
tetter Bitters or any other label it would 
If I wish to 
buy a mixture of formaldehyde and toma- 


be his privilege to do-so. 


toes, it is my right, but whenever the 
canner uses preservatives in foods, I 
should have the right to know exactly 
what I am getting. It is much better 
that the public run the chance of having 
their stomachs filled by a quack doctor 
than having their brains emptied by a 
press censor. 


@i= OF THE most serious problems 
of the present day is the servant 
problem. The difficulty of obtaining 
servants has done more to break up the 
joy of the individual home for the middle 
class in America, than any one thing. 
It is becoming practically impossible to 
get a good servant to work in small 
households, at any price. The very rich 
are not bothered so much with this 
problem, inasmuch as their homes require 
a large number of ser- 


ie vants and the hours of 
SERVANT ; 

the service can be regu- 
PROBLEM 


lated somewhat after the 
manner ofa hotel or factory, and therefore 
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the toil is not so irksome, nor is the con- 
tact with the employer so personal, as 
is the case of the servant in the small 
household. 
to read the following from the New York 


However, one would think, 


Commercial, that there was no servant 
problem in the United States : 


Over in Germany the public and the law- 
makers would like to do something for the 
female factory workers, and for a year past the 
press and the publicists have been busily discuss- 
ing ways and means of securing a betterment in 
the industrial conditions of this class of wage- 
earners. They desisted, finally, for a reason 
that will appeal to most Americans as queer. 
Women factory employees in the empire over 
sixteen years of age now put in twelve hours a 
day, with an hour out for ‘‘nooning,’’—that is, 
they labor eleven hours a day. It has been pro- 
posed to exact only ten hours of work, to give 
the women an hour and a half at noon, and to 
close the shops early on Saturday afternoons. 
Such a change would affect over five thousand 
workwomen in spinneries and factories of the 
Freiburg district alone—and it would certainly 
seem that the changes noted would be most de- 
sirable. It was feared, however, that the 
business of these women’s employers would 
suffer by the changes, because of the com- 
petition in such countries as Italy, China and 
Japan, where wages are much lower than in 
Germany and the number of daily hours of labor 
larger. And just then a loud protest went up 
from the German householders. They pointed 
out that, by making the advantages of factory 
life too great, there would be a _ tendency 
to diminish the supply of domestic help. That 
settled it! The cooks, nurses and housemaids 
in Germany must not be allured away from their 
jobs. But imagine a domestic in an American 
family belng attracted to a factory bench by the 
prospect of ten hours of steady work and no 
Saturday half-holiday! Domestic service over 
there must bea terrible drudgery if such a thing 
could diminish the supply of house ‘‘help.” 


We think that if every girl in the 
United States who is now working as a 
servant, was perfectly certain of getting 
ten hours a day steady work in the fac- 
tory, there would be very few servants 
left in the country, even if there were no 
Saturday half holidays. The reason we 
have any servants left is simply because 
the work in the mills is so very arduous 

A girl, when she 
loses caste with a 


and so very uncertain. 
becomes a servant, 
large part of society, and before she will 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW 


undergo this trial she will put up with 
very onerous terms in other employment. 


HE FIRST VIEW that many people 
have when they commence to think 

at all about the social problem is that the 
reason the poor are poor is owing to the 
extravagance of the rich, and when they 
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which we represent in this issue, and 
when they see pictures of the magnificent 
Vanderbilt Castle at Biltmore, N. C., 
they are more convinced than ever that 
they must be 
theory. 


entirely right in their 
And yet it takes but little exam- 
ination into the statistics on the matter to 


show that notwithstanding the enormous 


RESIDENCE OF GEORGE GOULD, NEW YORK CITY 


waik up the avenues of 
WHERE SOME 


OF THE 
MONEY GOES 


our fashionable city 
streets and see the mag- 
nificent houses on them, 
such as the Gould’s and the Vanderbilt’s, 


which 
in luxury, it is a very small quota of the 
amount that falls to them through the 
As 
we have said time and again in this 


amount is spent by the rich 


working of our competitive system. 
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magazine, the spending of the rich dur- 
ing the feudal ages was quite sufficient to 
absorb the surplus, inasmuch as at that 
time there was no machinery to help 
man in his labor. Today steam and 
electricity have completely revolution- 
ized the condition of affairs. Not only 
has machinery immensely increased pro- 
duction, but the building of machinery 
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R. W. ENGLISH WALLING has 

a very interesting account of the 
Trade Union situation as it exists in New 
York City to-day in the March number of 


The World To-day. Mr. 
WALLING ON 


Walling’s general con- 
LABOR IN ; 4 : 
; clusion is that while 
NEW YORK 
the employers have been 
beaten in their efforts to keep the 


RESIDENCE OF W. K. VANDERBILT, 5TH AVE., NEW YORK 


has created a tremendous reservoir of 


consumption into which the increased 
production could pour, viz., in the 
building of this machinery. But this 


reservoir is at last full and is going to 
overflow and inundate us with surplus 
capital, which will swamp our capitalist 
system. 


“open” shop, on the other hand they 
have won their contest against the sym- 
pathetic strike. He says that 


The Employers’ Association has chosen as its 
secretary one of the most prominent union men 
in the country, Mr. Samuel B. Donnelly, formerly 
president of the Typographical Union. I asked 
him why the individual walkout had not super- 
seded the sympathetic strike in New York, ‘‘We 
don't tolerate the individual walkout,” he said. 
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‘We hold the officers of the union responsible 
for the acts of each individual member. If the 
men get rebellious and leave work, the unions 
are required to replace them. If they don't, we 
are ready to fill their places with out-of-town 
men and the unions have no right to object.” 
There is no doubt that the sympathetic strike 
has, for the present at least, disappeared. 
‘Well, but you and I know,” I said, ‘that the 
building trade unions have made themselves 
what they are by means of the sympathetic 
strike. How are they going to keep their 
strength without it?” “They'll have to get out 
and organize,” was his answer. ‘‘That's the 
trouble, they've had too easy a time of it. 
Walking delegates have been able to force the 
employers to terms without properly organizing 
the men. Now that employers are together, 
unions can succeed only when they are backed 
by a full quota of loyal and intelligent unionists, 
not men that have been coerced into the union 
and forced to accept the arbitrary government of 
a gang of walking delegates.” 

‘All employers’ associations go through the 
stage of opposition to the union shop at the out- 
set, but they'll have to come around at last, as the 
contractors have done here. The older associa- 
tions, like the Western Coal Operators, the 
Newspaper Publishers and the Stove Founders, 
satisfied themselves long ago that the union shop 
is a good thing when the union is a responsible 
body. Nothing need be said in the agreements ; 
if the employers don’t discriminate in favor of 
non-union men, unionists will soon see to it that 
there is not a non-union man in the shop. The 
‘union shop’ is not a theory, it is the inevitable 
outcome of industrial evolution.” 


We hope Mr. Walling will continue to 
give us his studies of the labor situation 
in the various cities of the United States. 
He is unusually well fitted for the task 
both by temperament and education. He 
is a young man of wealth, who is giving 
up his whole time to the study of the 
labor problem, and his views are in prac- 
tical accord with those of most Socialists. 


No VERY LONG ago a movement 
was started in St. Paul to lessen in 

that city the barbaric noise which, in 
recent years, has held permissible and 
undisputed sway on the Fourth of July. 
In Chicago, also, there 

A SANER FOURTH has been considerable 
eh’ talk about instituting 
some severe municipal regulations of the 
celebration of this day. The movement, 


whenever it happens, is a good one, and 
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its success is greatly to be desired 
throughout the entire country. It is 


pleasant to notice, therefore, that its 
spirit has travelled eastward, and has 
recently prompted the Emerson Union of 
Boston to pass resolutions on behalf of a 
saner holiday than any which has been 
observed in our country since the close of 
the Civil War. Its appeal to the Legis- 
lature for higher and nobler methods of 
celebration than prevail is prefaced with 
several indisputable assertions, which are 
given in substance below. The peti- 
tioners say : 

1. That the present mode of making 
the celebration one of constant, unbear- 
able noise is obnoxious, and causes great 
loss of life and property. 

2. That there are hundreds of acci- 
dents, involving expense to individuals 
and towns, and suffering and torture to 
the old and sick, as well as to dumb 
animals. 

3. That a more peaceful and nobler 
method would insure pleasure and safety, 
and promote patriotism in a higher degree. 

4. That in place of continuous noise 
there should be continuous music in and 
out of doors. 

5. That public excursions on the water 
and inland, should be provided for chil- 
dren by their guardians and teachers. 

6. That the weak and sick should be 
provided with suitable amusement. 

7. That plays and operas, public librar- 
ies and art museums should be made 
to contribute their part to diversify the 
holiday entertainments. 

In view of these facts, some lamentable 
and all obvious, the Union prays for 
the passage of such laws ‘‘as shall pro- 
hibit the issuing of special licenses for the 
sale, on or about the fourth day of July, 
of torpedoes, toy pistols, toy cannon, and 
all other articles in which explosives of 
any kind are used, or of which such 
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explosives form a part.” The sale of the 
least harmful ones at any time calls for 
stricter regulation. Probably our second 
President, John Adams, never suspected 
what a Pandora’s Box of tumult and evil 
he precipitated, when he wrote to his wife 
that the day we celebrate (then foretold as 
the and) ‘‘will be the most memorable 
epoch in the history of America. I am 
apt to believe that it will be celebrated by 
succeeding generations as the great anni- 
versary festival. It ought to be com- 
memorated as the day of deliverance by 
solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. 
It ought to be solemnized with pomp and: 
parade, with shows, games, sports, guns, 
bells, bonfires and illuminations, from one 
end of this continent to the other, from 
this time forward forevermore.” All of 
this in Adams’s day was very well. 
Down to the Civil War what he sug- 
gested was done with light, and mostly 
feeble explosives ; and, there was measur- 
able quiet when the oration and music 
were prominent, which are usually missing 
in our modern era. Moreover, ali that 
was then, in a mild sense, loud noise, 
was under civic or municipal control. 
There were then no diabolical cannon 
crackers and other multiplied instruments 
of torture set off against municipal law 
by everybody, and not only set off on the 
Fourth, but for a considerable time before 
and after, and making two nights at 
least, as well as the Fourth itself, one 
prolonged and intolerable pandemonium. 
It is high time, therefore, for a civilized 
amendment of the Fourth. It should be 
asked for for the benefit of the sick, 
which the long period of unceasing and 
intolerable noise turns from recovery to 
death, for the prevention of widespread 
mayhem and fatal accidents, for the peace 
of the well and weary, and for the rights 
of all citizens against the impudent 
domination of a senseless and cruel mob. 
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It would be well if all the States, even if 
special Legislative sessions are necessary 
on its behalf, should arouse themselves to 
establish firmly this much needed reform. 
I MUST EXTEND my congratulations 
to my friend and would-be lawyer 
Mr. Harrison J. Barrett, who has just 
been acquitted by the Washington jury 
of any wrong-doing regarding the post- 
office. I am quite certain that when Mr. 
Barrett offered to take up my case for 
a fee of $5,000 and get me an entry into 
the second-class rate, that he was act- 
uated by the noblest and 


ve Neg most generous senti- 
RESULT Oca eke 
PRODUCER ments. ose who infer 


that he would have 
divided up his fee with any post-office 
employee in order to produce results are 
quite oblivious to the impossibility of his 
having contemplated such an act. They 
are not conversant with the cost of board 
in Washington. Mr. Barrett is a young 
man, pushing his way upward and on- 
ward and if he should divide such a 
modest fee as he asked from WHILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE, there would be simply nothing 
left for him to live upon. The Arnold 
‘* get-rich-quick’ turf concern, which had 
employed Barrett to conduct their case 
before the post-office to the end that they 
might enable the public ‘‘to get rich 
quick,” were asked in the post-office in- 
vestigation how they happened to employ 
Barrett. They replied that they had 
heard that he was a good capable at- 
torney who ‘‘ produced results.” It is 
now evident that Mr. Barrett can ‘get 
results’ when he conducts his own case 
in defense of himself against malicious 
charges, just as well as he can “get 
results” for Mr. Get-Rich-Quick-Arnold. 
Anyway his conviction would have hurt 
the G.O.P. However, the following from 


the Mew York Times would seem to 
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indicate that anybody could get results 
from a Washington jury just as well as 
Mr. Barrett did: 


The prevailing belicf that it is difficult to get 
twelve men into a jury box ia the District of 
Columbia who will find a thief guilty if his frauds 
and thievery were at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, may do an injustice to the community in 
the National Capital, but there is at any rate 
some foundation for that view. A very large 
part of the population of Washington is made up 
of persons who are or have been holders of 
places under the Government. There is among 
this class a general belief that it is a very mean 
business to interfere with a fellow who is trying 
to get on. That sentiment may have had some- 
thing to do with the remarkable result of the 
trial of TYNeER and BARRETT. 


It reassures us in our belief in the intel- 
ligence of the American public when we 
find that there are certain localities which 
give such a good manifestation of doing 
what is best for them, as is shown by the 
They 
have sense enough to vote for those that 


action of the Washington juries. 


‘* produce results” for Washington, and 
we cannot see why the example of Wash- 
ington should not be followed by the rest 
of the people of the United States. We 
have been voting for people who have 
been holding office for years, but never 
produced any ‘‘results.” Or, if any 
results were gotten, they never filtered 
down to the public, but were kept by the 
people that we sent to office. We would 
like to ask the man on the street, who is 
going to vote for Roosevelt next election, 
“Do you think Roosevelt will produce 
any results for you?” 
rich enough to make everyone 


This country is 
get rich 
quick,” if we only put the right fellow in 
office to ‘‘produce results,” 
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I would 
suggest my friend, Mr. Barrett, be made 
Dictator of the United States. His 
reputation as a_ successful ‘‘result 
producer” is unequalled. Roosevelt 
neither promises results, nor if he did 
so promise, has he any record of pro- 
Why do we intend 


man 


ducing results. 


voting for the who promises 


395 
nothing, and who produces less than 
nothing ? 
NE OF THE MOST fortunate occur- 
rences that could happen for Social- 
ism is that the man who has most profited 
by the existing competitive system is one 
who so strictly conforms to the conven- 
tional ideas of religion 
and morality. If Mr. 
noted 
for his profligacy or his violation of the 
ordinary business rules of life we might be 
able to blame the individual rather than 
the system, but asa matter of fact even 
the most searching scrutiny into his meth- 
ods, which is being given by Miss Tarbell 
in McClure’s Magazine discloses no such 
moral or legal delinquency of which so 
many other of our great capitalists are 
guilty. Miss Tarbell’s story of Rocke- 
feller which is continued in last month's 
McClure’s, is simply a long recital of the 
attempt of the various refiners and produ- 
cers of oil to keep up an independent 
existence. She says that up to 1887 Mr. 
Rockefeller had confined his attention to 
refining of oil and had not gone into the 
production of the raw material. In that 
year, for the first time, he was compelled 
to purchase oil bearing lands, inasmuch 
as the oil producers were forming a mono- 
poly which threatened to cut him off from 
his supply of crude oil. Oil had always 
been at sucha very low price, owing to 
overproduction, there was no reason for 
Rockefeller producing himself. There 
were complaints as to the low price of oil 
and Rockefeller was blamed for this con- 
dition. He replied when asked by an 
investigating committee, ‘‘the dear people, 
if they had produced less oil than they 
require, we would have given their full 
price ; no combination in the world could 
have prevented that if they had produced 
That 


GOOD OLD 


ROCKEFELLER 
Rockefeller were 


less oil than the world requires.” 
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this is true can be seen by the fact that 
the yearly production of crude oil had 
risen from five and a half million barrels 
to thirty million barrels, and in 1883 
thirty-five million barrels were above 
ground in stock. Mr. Rockefeller could 
not be blamed for this great surplus of oil 
being produced, inasmuch as he had noth- 
ing to do with production. It is true that 
he did limit the distribution to a certain 
extent by putting up the price of his re- 
fined oil, but even if he had sold at abso- 
lute cost there would have been over-pro- 
duction anyway. The lowering of the price 
a few cents a gallon, would have somewhat 
undoubtedly stimulated the demand for 
oil, but not nearly enough to have ab- 
sorbed the total production. The earth 
has in its oil fields a great deal more oil 
than people can burn up this year, but the 
oil producers do not seem to think so. It 
is absurd to think that all you have to do 
is to reduce the price enough to use up at 
once the earth’s store for the ages. Not 
only can the earth yield a great deal more 
than the people can possibly burn, but our 
competitive system prevents people from 
having means enough to buy what they 
want, so that there are two very 
good reasons, either of which is quite 
sufficient to account for overproduction. 
Mr. Rockefeller has been absolutely relent- 
less in his determination to prevent and 
exterminate competition in the oil busi- 
ness, but that he has done anything that 
any ordinary business man would not do 
to beat a competitor in a similar case is 
not very clear. The great difference be- 
tween Mr. Rockefeller and most men is that 
he has had the courage and ability to 
resort to such measures. It has been 
alleged that Mr. Rockefeller was instru- 
mental in having certain opposing refiners 
in Rochester blown up in order to get rid 
of them, but Miss Tarbell has sifted the 
evidence pretty closely and comes to the 
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conclusion that there is no ground for this 
charge. However, it is admitted, that 
Wirsuire’s MaGazine is rather a preju- 
diced witness in favor of Mr. Rockefeller, 
inasmuch as we are endeavoring to show 
that the fault exists not in the individual 
but inthe system. Weare of the opinion 
that the day is not so very far distant 
when McClure’s Magazine will also come 
to the same opinion. Their brilliant con- 
tributor Lincoln Steffen does not hesitate 
to declare that the source of corruption 
does not exist in the innate wickedness of 
man, but in the innate wickedness of the 
competitive system under which man 
labors. 


WHEN ONE READS a story of the 

French Revolution, and by the 
way, no better account can be had than 
that found in Mr. Thomas E. Watson’s 
‘* Story of France,” published by Mc- 
Millan, what impresses 
most is that the oppo- 
sition of the nobility to 
the Third Estate was so 
extraordinarily weak. The cause is not 
difficult to determine. The nobility fora 
long period of time practically had with- 
drawn themselves from all contact with 


FRENCH NOBILITY 
VS. AMERICAN 
CAPITALISTS 


the real life of France, and given them- 
selves up to a life of pure dissipation, 
which neither exercised their brain nor 
bodies. The function of the nobility was 
purely parasitical. They lived simply to 
take the money from the toilers and 
spend it in luxuries upon their useless 
selves. Finally, when their extravagance 
became so great that the people of France 
no longer could meet their demands, both 
state and private individuals were plunged 
into bankruptcy. The crisis came, the 
nobility were pushed aside by the bour- 
geoisie, who installed themselves in their 
It has often been said that the 
history of France foreshadows the history 


place. 
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of America, and that the next move on 
the chess board will be the installation of 
the working class into the seats now 
But are 
our Capitalists as yet become the idle, 


occupied by the capitalist class. 
weak, parasitic class? We should say 
certainly not. Of course there are great 
numbers of men and women in America 
who have money, and do nothing except 
amuse themselves—like the Newport 
and the Tuxedo crowd, but to say that 
such people are typical of the present day 
American capitalist is absurd. The capi- 
talist, as society is now organized, is 
playing a very important part in the 
social organism. He is yet needed, and 
while the day is not far off when he will 
not be needed, until that day comes he is 
to be counted upon as a factor and a very 


of 


after the time has come 


important factor in the evolution 


society. Even 
when he no longer performs a function he 
will continue to count and count heavily, 
such A 
parasite is a degenerate, but it took a 


long period of time for the degeneration to 


is the force of conservatism. 


come about. In the meanwhile the para- 
site may live like a parasite, but not act 
like one. 
7E ARE NOW RAPIDLY approach- 
ing the great unemployed problem. 
Newspapers report that during May some 
75,000 men were laid off by the railroad 
companies and that in no period in the 
history of the country 
have so many men been 
laid off in such a short 
time. It is also significantly added that 
there has been no reduction in wages or 
attempt at reduction. It is simply a bald 
case of the railroads not having work for 
the men at any price and being forced to 
discharge them without giving them the 
option of staying on even at a reduced 
The next unemployed problem 


75,000 RAIL- 
WAY MEN OUT 


wage. 
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production means fierce competition and 


will be caused by over production. 


finally bankruptcy of those manufacturers 
not protected by a trust. It is certain 
that these small manufacturers outside 
the trust are bound to surrender sooner 
or later or unite themselves politically for 
protection against their larger competi- 
tors. It is also certain that the farmers 
of this country who are now enjoying as 
good times as they can ever expect to 
have again will soon find themselves con- 
fronted with a faliing market for farm 
products and they too will be looking for 
a political remedy. Therefore the indi- 
cations are that there will be three great 
in the 


smaller manufacturer, the 


discontented classes country, 
namely, the 
farmer and the unemployed working man, 
and it is but natural that these classes 
will unite politically in an effort to im- 
prove their economic condition the best 
That they will adopt 
of 


The very 


way they may. 
Socialism as their first remedy is, 
course, out of the question. 
last thing to be considered is a change of 
the social system. 
tainly be made first to patch up the exist- 


An attempt will cer- 
ing one. This seething mass of discon- 
tent may center upon some such man as 
Mr. Hearst and look to the Democratic 
Party to remedy its wrongs, but the time 
is hardly ripe for such a political move- 
ment and until conditions get very bad 
the great majority of the farmers and 
small manufacturers will continue to vote 
for the Republican Party, while the work- 
ing-man vote will be divided more or less 
equally between the Democratic and the 
Republican Party. The Socialist Party 
some day will get their vote but not until 
the clubbing is hard enough. 
N THE MARCH NUMBER of the 
Critic there is an article by Arthur 
Hornblow, suggesting that Bulwer, in 
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The Coming Race, foretold in his descrip- 


tion of Vril the recent discovery of 

Radium and its extra- 
RARIM ordinary propertics. 
AND VRIL 


Bulwer says that a small 
amount of Vril could destroy a city as 
Inrge as London and that a child could 
destroy an army by merely pointing at it 


a staff charged with the substance. 
Science assures us that the power of 
Radium is almost limitless, that two 


pounds of it could destroy three millions 
of people, and that_one ounce would blow 
up a battle-ship. | Bulwer’s subterranean 
race lighted their streets and houses with 
Vril. Science tells us that Radium gives 
out light and heat without waste or 
This wonderful Vril of the 
Indeed the 
race depended wholly on it to restore and 
life. 


Radium demonstrate that it 


diminution. 
novelist could cure disease. 
invigorate Experiments recently 
made with 
will cure certain forms of skin disease, 
and it is also believed that it will cure 
cancer. On tne other hand, if applied 
it and 

Physicians declare that air 


differently, will burn the skin 
destroy life. 
rendered radio-active will cure consump- 
tion, and that water rendered radio-active 


Could then 


Dulwer have been otherwise than inspired 


will relieve stomach trouble. 


when he wrote more than half a century 
avo of Vril: ‘It enables the physical 
organization to re-establish the equilib- 
yum of its natural powers and thereby to 
cure itself?” 
CG ERAINLY THERE! COULDrBE 
no greater reason for the working 
class to break away from old parties and 
organize a political party of its own, than 
that which to-day exists 
in Colorado, At the last 
election the Socialist 
vote did not amount to 
ten per cent. of the whole, and at the 


IMPOSSIBILITY 
Or 
EMPLOYMENT 


MAGAZIN E 


next election there is no clear indication 
The Colo- 


rado condition is one where the employ- 


of any considerable increase. 


ers could pay more wages and reduce 
hours, but they do not wish to do so 
merely because it 
The struggle in Colorado is a 
trade union fight between the employers 


will interfere with 


profits. 


and the working class, the demand not 
being for a change of social system but 
for the reformation of system. How- 


ever, if in Colorado the mine owners 
found it impossible to sell their ore, and 
therefore could not give employment to 
miners, there would be a joint conference 
of both the mine owner and the working 
man to discuss what should be done. If 
of Colorado shou!d 


simply discharge their employees as the 


the mine owners 


railroad companies are doing, without 
offering the option of lower wages and 
longer hours, it is not difficult to see 
that the Colorado situation would then be 
truly revolutionary instead of simply insur- 
When this condition 
of the zaposstb:tity of payment of wages 


rectionary as now. 


comes upon us, and it looks like that day 
is not so very far distant, then the matter 
of a class warfare between the working 
class and the capitalist class as a whole 
must certainly assume a different phase 


from that which is often presented in the 


If we had a static 
state of society in which there were no 
forces bringing thing's to this final catas- 
trophe, then the condition of growth of 
Socialism would simply be one of awak- 
ening the working class to a sense of 


Socialist argument. 


their being robbed by the existing system 
and urging them to unite politically and 
industrially to install themselves in both 
political and economic control. With a 
static condition of society this process 
would take a long course of time to bring 
about, and during the period the class 
struggle would continue with ever more 
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sharply defined lines between employers 
and employees. This is often the pres- 
entation of the present state of society 
made by Socialists, but as a matter of 
fact it does not give a true view, inas- 
much as society is not static but essen- 
tially dynamic. If we had a static or 
stationary condition of society and a 
practically constant flow of profits to 
capitalists, then the capitalists as a body 
will be unitedly in favor of the continu- 
ance of the system and only a few ideal- 
ists would ever join with the working 
class to overthrow it. But with our 
dynamic condition of society, that not 
only periodically forces a great number 
of capitalists to go without profits, but 
makes it ever more plain and palpable to 
them that the time is shortly coming 
when profits can no longer accrue to 
them at all, it does not require much 
idealism on the part of such capitalists to 
see that their salvation is to join with the 
working class in a demand for a different 
system of society. That such a condi- 
tion of affairs is rapidly approaching in 
the United States is palpable from an 
examination of present industrial condi- 
tions. Capitalists who will see that their 
profits and capital have vanished forever, 
are just as sure to join with the proletariat 
in a demand for the reconstruction of 
society as is a hungry dog sure to take 
a bone. It will become a matter of life 
and death to them, and when the predic- 
tion is made that the political party of 
the working class is to be augmented by 
a large section of the capitalist class, it 
does not mean that this augmentation is 
coming from any awakening ethical 
impulse of the capitalists, but simply 
from their recognition of the absolute 
necessity of the reconstruction of society 
in order to save themselves. Te is 
rather a perversion of the term to speak 
idealists When the 


of such men as 
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presentation of the ideal is made so plain 
that they would be fools not to see it, 
and it means death not to realize it. 
Therefore on purely economic grounds it 
may be predicted from the way conditions 
crisis which is 
United States 
division of the 


now point the economic 
now hastening upon the 
will form an entirely new 
political parties, that is, one party will 
stand for the continuance of the existing 
social conditions and one party for Social- 
ism, but the party for Socialism will not 
be made up of the working class alone 
and those who sympathize with the work- 
ing class, but will be made up of a large 
share of the small capitalists and farmers 
who have been convinced that the eco- 
nomic system is played out and if they 
wish to survive they must bring about 
Socialism. And even of many of those 
of the working class who will have joined 
the Socialist Party it will not be so much 
that they have joined it from dissatisfac- 
tion with their present wages as it will be 
from the recognition of the impossibility 
of getting any wages at all under the 
present system. The conventional So- 
cialist position, that the working class 
will finally revolt from a knowledge of 
their being robbed by the competitive 
wage system is sound enough as far as it 
goes, but it does not take into sufficient 
consideration the great unemployed prob- 
lem which is going to cause the working 
class to revolt not on account of a low 
wage but on account of no wage. 


HE APPOINTMENT of Attorney- 
General Knox to the Senate from 
Pennsylvania to fill the vacant chair of 


the late Senator Quay 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILWAY 


is right in line with the 


general rottenness of 

PRESTR AE things. Knox was a 
es. x S ap- 

AGENT AT >. P 


pointed at the instance 
of thie 


WASHINGTON. 
Pennsylvania 
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Railway, and will be their agent at Wash- 
ington. A big railway needs its own 
United States senators as much as it does 


brakesmen and engineers. 


{pee PICTURE shows how commer- 
cialism steps in to spoil the beauty 


of our cities. It is the intersection of 
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a little piece is nipped out and occupied 
by bill boards. The reason thereof is 
that Mr. 
in the department store 


Siegel, a competitor of Mr. 
Macy busi- 
ness, bought up this corner and refused 
it, thus 
ance of one of the finest commercial 


New York. On the right is 


to sell ruining the appear- 


sites in 


Sa 


34th street and 6th avenue in New York 
City, which is fast becoming the retail 
On 


center of the city. 
COMMERCIALISM 


DESTROYS MUNI- 
CIPAL BEAUTY 


the left is seen Macy’s 
large department store. 
Ie noticed that the 
corner of this store is not finished, but 


is 


shown the ugly elevated railway struc- 
ture which, with its deafening trains, is 
quite sufficient to render the abode of any 
God-fearing The one- 
storey structure in the center is the beauti- 
ful building, erected by James Gordon 
Bennett for his New York Herald. 


man impossible. 


In 
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European cities, where buildings are low 
and surroundings are artistic, a building 
such as this would be effective, but as it is 
now, dwarfed between the towering, noise- 
less structure of Macy’s and the hideous 
elevated railway, its effect is entirely lost. 


HE PICTURE of the Eighth Regi- 
ment Armory of New York City 
shows how the present competitive system 
wastes labor in producing not only objects 


THE ARMORY OF THE 


of 
is 
indeed very questionable if, in times of 
severe rioting in the city through labor 
troubles, these armories will have any 
great military value. If the troops are 
ever forced to retire to the armory and 
give the city over to the mob, certainly 
the day is lost for ‘‘law and order.” It 


which have no utility, but also are 
absolutely no artistic value, and it 


BI 
would be absurd to think of the troops 
being besieged in such structures and 
commanding respect of rioters. It is one 
of the wonders of the age that the work- 
ing class, and particularly the trade union 
workingmen, should vote money for the 
construction of such armories, when it is 
well known that the only use which is 
ever going to be made of them will be to 
suppress labor. The old idea that the 
military force was to be used to repel 


8TH REGIMENT OF NEW YORK 


foreign foes is quite done away with. 
Colorado -is furnishing us just now an 
excellent object lesson of the use of the 
militia. It is to murder men who dare 
join a labor union. 


The Colorado Outrages. 


WHEN I SAW the above heading 
on an editorial in that old standby 
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of conservatism, the Mew York Commer- 
cial, | was prepared for a denunciation of 
the workers. But even a _ rhinoceros 
has a heart and what follows shows 
how far Peabody has gone when such a 


paper as the Commercial refuses to de- 
fend him : 


‘‘We maintain,’ says Governor Pea- 
body of Colorado ina signed statement 
prepared especially for publication, ‘‘that 
any citizen may earn his living ina lawful 
manner at any lawful occupation, and be 
protected by the law.” 

How, then, can he reconcile that emi- 
nently just and reasonable attitude toward 
the riot and revolution in which Colorado 
is now engulfed with the acts of his 
militiamen, who are driving peaceful and 
law-abiding citizens beyond rhe borders 
of the State for no other reason than that 
they happen to be union men? 


A shoemaker, with his leather apron 
on and engaged in unpacking a case of 
goods was dragged out of his shop last 
Friday, without being allowed to get his 
hat or coat or to communicate with his 
family, and was then hustled over into 
Kansas with a warning never to return. 
The same day an expressman of Victor 
was seized and thrown into jail by a 
squad of soldiers without having a chance 
to get some one to look after his two 
teams, which were left standing in the 
street. Wives and children are having 
their natural protectors and bread-winners 
torn away from them and put where they 
cannot earn wages because there is no 
work. There is no evidence that these 
men are revolutionists or that they have 
aided or abetted the rioters—no charge 
against them of sympathizing with law- 
breakers. Their only crime is that their 
names appear on the roster of one or 
another of the local unions in the Cripple 
Creek district. They and scores of 
others equally inoffensive are simply the 
victims of over-zealous and maddened 
public officials who are determined to 
suppress union tyranny at any cost. 

Governor Peabody is not permitting 
‘any man to earn his living in a lawful 
manner.” He is denying hundreds of 
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them their constitutional rights. Just at 
a time when public sentiment all over the 
country was steadily crystalizing against 
the vicious labor unions, this outrageous 
treatment of union men, innocent of any 
offense, puts into the hands of the un- 
scrupulous labor leaders a club that they 
will not be slow to wield for the discomfi- 
ture of their opponents and critics. 

The cause of free labor is being im- 
measurably injured in the house of its 
friends. 


A pees FROM THE correspondence 


column of the Evangelist (New 
York City) is very striking as illustrating 
the growth of Socialism. Not long ago all 
religious journals were damhing Social- 
ism. Now itis good form to pat it on 
the back : 


A correspondent, evidently having in mind the 
growth of Socialistic senti- 
ments, is unable to under- 
stand how a_ people who 
voluntarily tax themselves, 
as the Americans do, to support the liquor 
traffic, can be expected to embrace Socialism, 
the essence of which is self-sacrifice for the gen- 
eral good, or to derive much benefit from it. It 
is very true that Socialism does not and cannot 
change human nature. But the point is here: in 
a state organized on Socialistic principles no one 
will be able to secure for himself any personal 
profit by the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing drink. This at once cuts the tap-root of the 
liquor traffic, which is its unusual and excessive 
profitableness. In like manner the Socialist is 
no more apt to be honest than other people. But 
in a Socialistic State he cannot advantage him- 
self by defrauding his neighbors. Thus, the 
temptation being removed, these and other vices 
will languish. Your correspondent will reply 
that by the same tokens the incentive to industry 
and frugality will disappear, for these virtues 
win no special rewards. But Socialism proposes 
that every citizen shall contribute his fair share 
toward the public welfare, and each one so con- 
tributing shall enjoy equally all the blessings 
created by the common effort. The certainty of 
a just reward is the strongest possible incentive; 
the uncertainty of reward the most utter dis- 
couragement. Should Socialism be adopted, the 
indolent and the vicious will not all at once dis- 
appear ; but the system, for the reason stated, 
distinctively and positively discourages indolence 
and vice, while the present individualist competi- 
tive system distinctively and positively encour- 
ages them by permitting them to be sources of 
personal profit. 


SOCIALISM AND 
INTEMPERANCE 
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HE DEMOCRATIC EDITORS are 
hardly able to conceal their rather 
ghoulish glee over the fact that the Re- 
publicans are likely to go into the coming 
campaign with the necessity of explaining 
why the workingman has lost the fulness 
The said work- 
ingman has been assured 
that it is only necessary to 


of his full dinner pail. 


HOLES IN THE 


DINNER PAILS ‘ 
vote for the Republican 


candidates and Republican policies to keep 
himself well fed, fat and sleek, and the 
Democratic editors are hoping that labor 
will be so angry over the collapse of 
things under the Republican administra- 
tion that it will turn its votes over to the 
Democrats. The 
however, neglect to specify how the 
dinner pails are to be filled and kept full 
under a Democratic administration. The 
reason why the Democratic editors do 


Democratic editors, 


not explain this point is simply because 
they can’t. John Mitchell’s miners are 
the last section of the working class to 
have a hole knocked in their dinner pails 
and they are joining the ranks of the 
other workers who are slowly but surely 
waking up to a knowledge of the fact 
that neither the Democrats the 
Republicans can do anything for them. 
Meanwhile the Socialists are cheerfully 
standing pat with their explanation and 
solution of our industrial difficulties. 


nor 


pee EXPERIENCE OF the past 20 
years seems to be conclusive in the 
support of the belief that it is impossible 
for the farmers to organize or maintain 
any effective combination. The Farmer’s 
Alliance, which found its 


FARMERS BLOW™ political expression in the 
ING ANOTHER 


Populist movement, was 
BUBBLE. 


the most ambitious and 
best organized movement for self-protec- 
tion ever instituted among the farmers, 
but it fell apart from its own weight. The 


ke, 
farmers, however, finding themselves at 
the mercy of the intermediate buyers, 
combines and the speculators, are con- 
tinually seeking some way by which they 
can get a higher price for their products. 
The last effort of this sort is seen in the 
American Society of Equity, which has its 
headquarters in Indianapolis. It is pene- 
trating into the rural regions and arous- 
ing a considerable degree of enthusiasm 
among the farmers 
That farmer's trust will 
prove abortive like all of its predeces- 
sors to doubt. 
Agriculture is a widely diffused industry 
in which the combination idea is impossi- 


of certain  sec- 


tions. this 


there is no reason 


ble of application. One might as well try 
to smooth out a feather bed by beating it 
witha broomstick as to try to weld the 
millions of widely separated farmers into 
an effective organization. Such an organ- 
ization, if it is ever effected, must wait 
until agriculture has reached a condition 
analagous to the factory system—that is, 
when all the land is owned by a compara- 
tively small class and operated through 
the employment of wage labor. A sample 
of the arguments now being used by the 
American Society of Equity may be found 
in a Kentucky paper which a friend sends 
us. Its Utopianism is shown by the naive 
observation that ‘‘when such a union as 
this has a million or more members it will 
be a strong business power in this coun- 
try, and when every farmer has joined it, 
it will be a stronger power than the trusts 
or any organization of labor.” Conceding 
that the farmer’s trust might get a million 
members it could never stand the strain 
of a sudden demand for agricultural pro- 
ducts with the consequent high prices. 
The farmers would fall over each other 
rushing their products to market regard- 
less of any previous agreement. If the 
farmers still raised all the things that the 
farmer needs it is conceivable that the 
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agricultural class could starve the world 
into submission by withholding its pro- 
ducts from the market ; but the mere fact 
that the agricultural products are taken to 
the market shows that the producers are 
exchanging them for the commodities of 
other producers, and that the farmer, 
as much as any other element of society, 
is an integral part of the whole industrial 
machinery and cannot live apart from the 
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rest of society. The truth of the matter 
is that the average farmer is at the mercy 
of the trusts just like the factory worker, 


and his salvation, like that of the prole- 


tarian, must come through Socialism and 
that alone. If the farmer will quit chas- 
ing will-o’-the-wisp farmer’s trusts and 
begin voting for the Socialist candi- 
dates, he will see the beginning of his 


emancipation. 


L’ENVOI 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


When earth’s last picture is painted, 
And the tubes are twisted and dried, 
When the oldest colors have faded, 
And the youngest critic has died, 
We shall rest—and, faith, we shall need it— 
Lie down for an aeon or two, 
Till the Master of All Good Workmen 
Shall set us to work anew. 


And those that were good shall be happy ; 
They shall sit in a golden chair; 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas 
With brushes of comet's hair. 

They shall find real saints to draw from— 
Magdalene, Peter and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting, 
And never get tired at all. 


And only the Master shall praise us, 
And only the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, 
And no one shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, 
And each in his separate star 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees it 

For the God of Things as they are. 


IFE never comes to Edith Wharton 


in a simple way. Like her own 
heroine in this novel, she is forever 
swept from the straight path of the reat, 
into the uncharted region of conjecture; 
is forced to seek ultimate relations, to ex- 
tend her researches to the limit of her 
imaginative experience, in short to get 
at the finality of things as far as this 
finite can probe, 

Yet, with all Mrs. Wharton’s glanc- 
ing by-play and mysterious concatena- 
tions of circumstances, no one writing 
today has a surer blow in hitting off an 
idiosyncrasy, or a mood. She has Mrs. 
Browning’s accurate flash to the tar- 
get at first touch. 

The concreteness of her images de- 
scribing spiritual states is sometimes 
startling. A character is revealed at a 
touch. As, for instance, the “scented 
and silvery” elder Mrs. Peyton, whose 
“neutral-tinted person,” Mrs.. Wharton 
tells us, “expressed a mind with its blinds 
drawn down toward all the unpleasant- 
ness. Of life.” Here isa type forever 
pilloried in a phrase. Again, the novelist 
tells us, “No mask had dropped from 
Dennis’ face; the pink shades had been 
lifted from the lamps and she saw him 
for the first time in an unmitigated 
glare.” 


Here is a swift analysis of the process 
of a young woman’s disillusionizing that 
another would not have given so graphic- 
ally in a page. 

We are continually impressed by the 
alertness of Mrs. Wharton’s mind. She 
excels in subtle hold-ups and flay- 
ings, She stings with epigram. She 
lashes with epithet, She keeps one key- 
ed to such attention and admiration that 
the dullness of another seems balm. After 


“SANCTUARY ” REVIEWED BY EDWIN 
MARKHAM 


one of her brilliant stories we almost feel 
like reaching out for some platitudinous, 
soporific Martin Tupperized book of dull- 
ness. 

The heroine of Sanctuary is a woman 
of intense feeling and high moral pas- 
sion. She is happy in the prospect of a 
fitting marriage. She finds her lover to 
be a villain in his treatment of his 
brother’s wife. She rejects him, and then 
recalls him, and marries him in order 
to save him from marrying some hypo- 
thetical woman, who may become the 
mother of a hypothetical child, that she 
—the hypothetical mother—would prob- 
ably not so well know how to rear so as 
to root out the seeds of his evil heredity. 

The heroine’s argument leading to this 
criminally Quixotic self-sacrifice, this 
preposterous prostitution of womanhood, 
is not to be defended from any point of 
view. There is absolutely no justifica- 
tion for it in the common sense of things. 
It is a problem, however, that could come 
up only to one of Mrs. Wharton’s rarified 
heroines. There is no situation on earth 
that would lend a color of justification 
to a woman’s betrayal of herself in marry- 
ing an immoral, or vicious man. 

The crux of the story, however, and 
a crisis liable to come to any mother, is 
the mother’s fight for the honor of her 


son. This woman’s occult holding of her 
boy against the pull of heredity and the 
force of circumstances, is a fitie dramatic 
situation, worked out with restraint and 
yet with power. There Edith Wharton 
is at her best, and that is always on a 
high place, where there are not many 
to touch her elbow. 


*SANCTUARY.—By Edith Wharton. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


THE MIRAGE OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


| J. W. Ketty, A SociaAList City COUNCILLOR 


AVING recently completed a term 
of two years as a member of the 
nunicipal council of Marion, Ind., 1 am 
asked what a Socialist member of a 
municipal council can do. And my an- 
swer is, that under the Indiana State 
laws, he can get into trouble and that is 
about all. 

A Socialist who has never been elected 
to such position can hardly appreciate 
fully the perplexing position in which 
one finds himself, when once he _ has 
taken a seat in a city council. 

If he sits still in his seat and does no- 
thing at all, he will be roundly censured, 
and, on the other hand, if he does any- 
thing that seems at all consistent with the 
present situation, what he does do will 
be a direct violation of his own prin- 
ciples. 

Perhaps the very first thing of especial 
importance that he is asked to do will 
be to grant a franchise to some private 
corporation for the supplying of some 
public need;.and voting for such fran- 
chise would be a direct violation of strict 
Socialist principles. 

On the other hand he finds himself 
confronted with the fact that the first 
concern of the Socialist is the alleviation 
of the condition of the great submerged 
and disinherited working class, a large 
per cent. of whom are at present hanging 
over the precipice and their immediate 
destruction must be the result of any jar 
or intensification of the existing situa- 
tion. 

Vote for the franchise and you sacri- 
fice your Socialist principles and grant 
capital the right of exploitation. Refuse 
to vote for it, and at once you are con- 


fronted with the fact that, under the ex- 
isting order, industry is largely carried 
on through the medium of such fran- 
chises and that you have completely 
closed the half-open door through which 
many of the great submerged working 
class have been receiving their scanty 
allowance, and consigned them to im- 
mediate death; for the working man is 
like the mule, only the mule has the ad- 
vantage, for when needed, they both get 
their oats, while when not ~needed, the 
mule still gets his oats and his stall, but 
the working man gets no oats, and with- 
out oats he must die. 

The municipal council has no power 
except that especially granted by the 
state legislature and this is indeed very 
limited. The municipal council might 
be all Socialists and in favor of refusing 
the proposed franchise and supplying the 
needed utility directly by the munici- 
pality, and back of them they might have 
their constituents as a unit sanctioning 
their action, but if the permission of the 
legislature has not been granted they are 
powerless. 

The legislature may not meet for two 
years and when it does meet, being 
controlled by capitalistic influence, it will 
likely set its foot on all propositions in- 
volving Municipal Socialism. Here 
the Socialist councilman may say to the 
perishing workers, “hold on until we 
capture the legislature.” 

To which the worker will likely reply, 
as did the drowning man who was thus 
accosted, ‘“There is nothing here to hold 
on to. You promised us better condi- 
tions if we voted the Socialist ticket, but 
instead you have taken from us the half 
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loaf we already had and upon which our 
very lives depend. If capital can get no 
franchise it has no need for our services, 
and since you can not employ us_ there 
is nowhere any need for us and we must 
perish, We can not endure a single 
month, aye, many of us, not a single 
week, without employment. How can 
you dare ask us to wait years?” 

Take the matter of street railways 
alone, which is one of the items of pres- 
ent public concern. Suppose the Social- 
ists should immediately find themselves 
in the control of every municipality in 
this country and withhold all franchises 
until the state legislatures consented to 
municipal ownership, what will then hap- 
pen? All labor that is today employed 
in the hewing of ties, making of the iron, 
building of the roads, in the manufactur- 
ing of cars and the operating of them 
after they are built, must face a period of 
idleness until the Socialists gain control 
of the legislatures. 

And even when the legislature has 
been gained, what then? What new 
difficulty will then present itself? It 
will be this: The constitutional limit of 
municipal indebtedness in the state of 
Indiana is two per cent. and this is in- 
sufficient to meet even our present needs. 
Most of our municipalities are already 
bonded to this constitutional limit. 

Therefore, the enlargement of muni- 
cipal functions, even with the legislature 
gained, must await an amendment to the 
constitution, which can be effected by 
a two-thirds of the voters of the state. 
When all this has been accomplished 
our municipalities may then proceed with 
the municipalization of their utilities, but 
without any gain to the working class 
or any loss to the capitalists, for Shylock 
will then take in rent and interest his 
full pound of flesh which he formerly 
received as profits, and the exploitation 
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of the workers will go merrily on just 
the same as before. 

But, says one, the bonds which must 
necessarily be issued, will, after a time, 
be paid and where will Shylock be then? 
Ha! ha! happy as a lark, he will still be 
between the working class and the earth 
upon which they must live and what he 
formerly received as profits and later 
as interest he will now receive as in- 
creased rent, for a moment’s reflection 
must be sufficient to convince any one 
that if every street railway, telephone, 
water and electric plant in any town or 
city in the United States was munici- 
palized and all bonds paid—aye, if they 
were operated by the general govern- 
ment and without charge to the patrons, 
that the result would simply be increased 
demand for the houses and lands in the 
favored localities, and the entire gain 
would finally be absorbed as rent into 
the pockets of the landlords. And if in 
any town or city, to free telephones, 
street cars, water and electric light, there 
should be added frea@ fuel, food and 
clothing, with free livery, coachmen, boot- 
blacks and house servants thrown in, 
the result would be that rents in such 
city would go so high that the disin- 
herited working class would be nu bet- 
ter off than they are today in New York 
City. 

Nor has the great working class any 
more hope of freedom in the government 
ownership or nationalization of railroads 


and telegraphs than they have in 
the municipalization of public utili- 
ties. If every railroad and telegraph 


line in the United States were nation- 
alized and freed from debt, the exploita- 
tion of labor would in no degree be 
permanently lessened as long as the land 
remains private property. 

The proposition to nationalize the rail- 
roads and telegraph systems of our coun- 
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try is a landlord’s proposition. Its very 
first cry was heard in the lodge rooms 
of the grangers and of the farmers’ 
alliance. And why? 

Was it because our land owners had 
grown tired of taking that which their 
tenant farmers and hired laborers had 
produced, and that they saw in govern- 
.aent ownership of railroads an oppor- 
tunity of being generous? 

Not a bit of it; just the reverse. They 
saw in government ownership cheaper 
transportation, and in cheaper transpor- 
tation a chance to increase rents, and in 
increased rents higher prices for their 
land. 

Henry George stated a great truth 
when he said “that so long as land re- 
mained private property, if the good 
Tord should cause wealth to fall from 
the heavens above or gush up from the 
fountains beneath, His beneficence would 
render the condition of labor more hope- 
less and amount to nothing more than 
a generous donation to the landlords, 
and that if the perfection of invention 
should be carried to that point where it 
was completely automatic, requiring the 
aid of no human hand, the fandlords 
alone would reap the benefit and the 
great working class would perish.” 

Municipalization of public utilities and 
nationalization of railroads and telegraph 
are twin humbugs, both of which have 
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received entirely too much attention from 
certain pseudo-Socialists, though I am 
free to acknowledge that I was for a 
long time a victim of the mirage myself. 

It is also an unwise policy for the 
Socialist party, when in control of a 
municipal council, to cut off the demand 
for labor by the withholding of fran- 
chises to capitalists until we have gained 
a position that will enable us to under- 
take the work of the capitalists our- 
selves. We Socialists must let capital- 
ism develop to its logical end. 

What would we think of a general 
in command of an army beginning oper- 
ations against the enemy by making such 
manceuvres as would result inthe weak- 
ening or destruction of his own forces? 

True, every franchise granted -is one 
more deed to the earth added to the 
innumerable title deeds already in exis- 
tence, all of which must be destroyed 
or disregarded before the great submerg- 
ed working class can ever be emanci- 
pated, but the work of destroying them 
all will not be measureably increased be- 
cause of the few additions that must be 
necessarily made in present defence of 
our own forces. There are so many ad- 
ditional twigs on the tree of capitalism, 
at the trunk of which the axe of Soc- 
ialism is chopping, and when the tree 
falls, as fall it must, all will come down 
together. 


SOCIALISM IN AUSTRALIA 


Tom MANN 


HE readers of WiItsHire’s MaAGa- 
ZINE will be interested in learning 
of the progress of Socialism in Australia, 
and as an election has just taken place, 
which all admit to be deeply significant 
of the rapidly changing position (the 
Melbourne by-election, of March 30th), 
I will briefly describe the state of affairs 
obtaining here. 

Before touching the Socialist position, 
understanding that a country of 80 mil- 
lions population in the opposite hemis- 
phere may easily overlook or fail to note 
what transpires in a country of 4 millions, 
it may be as well to remind readers that 
there was no political labor movement 
in Australia until thirteen years ago. An 
extensive strike in 1890, known as “the 
Maritime strike,” in which the men fail- 
ed, being the particular stimulating cause 
that resulted in some labor members be- 
ing returned to the various parliaments 
after that struggle. Legislation of a 
helpful character has followed as a re- 
cult, notably, factories acts, wages boards 
in Victoria, compulsory arbitration acts 
in New South Wales and Westralia, and 
corresponding legislation in Queensland 
and South Australia. Three years ago 
these five self-governing colonies in 
Australia and the island of Tasmania 
federated and are now unified by means 
of a commonwealth parliament of two 
houses, viz., senators and representatives, 
each of the states till retaining their 
separate parliaments of reduced propor- 
tions. 

The demand for federation came chief- 
ly from the plutocracy, who evidently 
thought they saw in such a grandiose 


measure a plan of throttling the rising de- 
mocracy, but the event proved to be a 
most helpful one for the workers as 
against the exploiters. At the first elec- 
tion the workers returned 21 per cent. 
of the number as straight out labor men, 
by this is meant, members who as candi- 
dates had subscribed to every item in 
the labor programme and pledged them- 
selves to work loyally with and for the 
labor party in and out of parliament. 
The programme was Socialistic rather 
than Socialist. In parliament the labor 
men acquitted themselves well, and when 
the second election took place, in Decem- 
ber last year, their numbers were added 
to, until now they have 32 per cent. of 
the parliamentary representation. 

During the three years of the first 
parliament a gradual growth towards a 
clear avowal of Socialist principles took 
place, and in several states, notably Vic- 
toria, the capitalist press endeavored to 
checkmate the development of the labor 
party by the customary out-pourings of 
plutocratic hogwash, declaring that the 
labor party was a Socialist party, and 
that Socialism meant—here fill in with 
the well known (to every experienced 
Socialist) vituperation and caluminous 
piffle common to the capitalist scribblers. 
Some of the very respectable labor candi- 
dates objected to being saddled with the 
responsibility of working for straight out 
Socialism, but more of them, and natur- 
ally the more capable, cheerfully accept- 
ed the situation and became ardent de- 
fenders of Socialist economics. All this 
was to the good, and when the election 
showed such substantial successes for the 
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labor party the capitalist howlers attri- 
buted it purely to “more perfect organiza- 
tion,’ and set themselves to appoint or- 
ganizers and lecturers--to forthwith 
counteract the evil effects of the wicked 
labor crowd. 


Melbourne, the capital city of Victoria, 
is a smart city of 500,000 inhabitants, 
the chief manufacturing city in Australia. 
The city proper is the headquarters of the 
“Fatman.” Here the labor candidate 
was Dr. Wm. Maloney, who had resigned 
a seat in the state house to qualify to 
stand for the House of Representatives 
in the Commonwealth Parliament, The 
retiring member in the first parliament 
was again contesting the seat, viz., Sir 
Malcolm McEacharn, Lord Mayor of 
Melbourne, Consul for Japan, a ship- 
owner and merchant of excellent stand- 
ing in the capitalist ranks. The result 
of the election gave Sir Malcolm a ma- 
jority of 77, but the labor party alleged 
malpractices and petitioned for an in- 
vestigation, with the result that the elec- 
tion was quashed; it is this election that 
has just been re-fought. It would be 
difficult to adequately describe the impor- 
tance attached to this [by-election be- 
tween a model representative of the 
plutocracy and a member of the labor 
party for the Melbourne seat. The most 
sanguine and level headed in the labor 
party hoped for a win with a 400 major- 
ity, but wisely worked as though they 
must poll every possible vote to get a 
victory. The result was, Dr. Maloney, 
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the labor man, 8,667; Sir Malcolm Mc- 
Eacharn, the lord Mayor, 7,808, major- 
ity for labor 859. This victory is so 
decisive and emphatic that the labor party 
may be excused for rejoicing over it, 
especially coming at a time when its 
influence will be most helpful to that 
party in the various states, as the state 
elections in Victoria take place in June 
of this year, in Westralia in May and 
in New South Wales about July. 

Thus are these essentially British 
people travelling relatively rapidly to- 
wards collectivism. [ am not defending 
the position here as though it were satis- 
factory to use such terms as “labor men,” 
and labor party, when it shotld be clear- 
cut openly avowed and unmistakably Soc- 
ialist, but it is leading straight for that 
and nothing less, but so far we lack 
literature of the right kind in the right 
quantities; but this, too, is coming, and 
another couple of years development will 
show that the workers in these Austra- 
lasian states will have a good knowledge 
of, and will be consciously making di- 
rectly for, full-fledged Socialisin. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to express 
my sincere admiration for your adimir- 
able magazine, to congratulate you on 
the successful fight you are making 
against your postal department, and to 
rejoice with you at the prospect of a 
comparatively early realization of our 
Socialist hopes. 

Tom MANN. 
April 5th, 1904, Clifton Lill, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


TRUST FINANCE. A Srupy or THE GENE- 


SIs, ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL CoMBINATIONS. By Edwin 
Sherwood Meade. D. Appleton & Co. 


(Cloth, 387 pp., $1.25.) 


_We have no hesitancy, says the Interna- 
tional Socialist Review, in saying that this is 
by far the most valuable work that has 
yet appeared on the trust question. It ex- 
pounds fewer theories and sets forth more new 
facts and original points of view than any 
previous work. The essential thing about the 
trust is its method of organization as dis- 
tinguished from other industrial businesses. 
A study of the trust then should be primarily 
a study in “high finance,” yet the great ma- 
jority of writers on this subject have given 
this phase but little attention. Three brief 
introductory chapters give an historical sur- 
vey from “The Regime of Competition” 
through the “pool” and “other temporary 
forms of consolidation” to the “holding com- 
pany” organized under the corporation act of 
1889 of the state of New Jersey. ‘‘Under the 
provisions of this act,” the author informs us, 
“a body of men may form a corporation un- 
der the laws of New Jersey which, among 
other manifold privileges, may purchase and 
own the stocks, or other property of any cor- 
poration engaged in any kind of business in 
any state. * * *For momentous consequences 
this statute of New Jersey is hardly to be 


equalled in the annals of legislation. Sixteen 
sovereign states had passed searching and 


stringent laws in prohibition of any attempt 
to restrict competition; laws whose detailed 
minuteness of specification could hardly be 
improved upon; which had been proved effec- 
tive against the only permanent form of com- 
petition regulation yet attempted, and which 
undoubtedly represented the conviction of a 
majority of the people of the United States— 
a conviction finding more general and authori- 
tative expression in the Sherman anti-trust 
law, and strengthened by the anti-monopoly 
provisions of the common law; a well-mgh 
unanimous sentiment opposed to any form of 
trust or pool, and the little state of New Jer- 
sey, containing two per cent. of the popula- 
tion and one and three-tenths per cent. of the 
wealth of the United States, by the simple act 
of amending its corporation law, nullified the 
anti-trust laws of every state which had pass- 
ed them.” 

The legal foundation having been laid “the 
time was ripe for the universal application of 
the trust principle to manufacturing indus- 
tries. On the one hand, the manufacturer 
was weary of competition and anxious either 


to combine or sell. On the other hand stood 
the public, deeply impressed with the profits 
of the trust and anxious to buy the shares of 
industrial combinations if opportunity were 
given. Into this situation stepped the pro- 
moter, to whom a more promising opportunity 
to sell stocks had never been presented.” The 
true industrial function of the promoter in 
the field of industrial finance is then described, 
first in relation to the original owners of the 
property which it is proposed to combine, se- 
cond as an organizer and correlator of these 
various industries, and then, most important 
of all, in a capitalist society, as a seller of 
the “goods” thus created, to wit, the stocks 
and bonds of the new consolidated corpora- 
tion. 


GOD AND MY NEIGHBOR, by Robert 
Blatchford, Editor Clarion. Published 
by Chas. H. Kerr & Company. Paper, 
25 cents postpaid. Cloth, 60 cents. 


This is one of the best books written, for 
those who wish to inform themselves as to 
the basis of belief in religion. It is unneces- 
sary to say that Mr. Blatchford does not do 
very much to help along strong faith in 
miraculous origin of any religious belief, 
Christian or otherwise. The book is a com- 
pilation of a series of articles which appear- 
ed in the Clarion, and which, at the time of 
their appearance, created considerable sen- 
sation in Itngland, where the Clarion is 
published, and largely increased the sub- 
scription list of that paper. It is of ques- 
tionable policy whether in the United 
States, where religious faith has little et- 
fect upon people in their judgment of econo- 
mic theories, for a Socialist to inject re- 
ligious discussion into their economic dis- 
cussion. In Furope, there is no doubt that 
the strong religious faith there makes a 
man so conservative that he refuses to look 
upon any new theory, scientific or econo- 
mic, and in such a condition it becomes ab- 
solutely necessary to force the man to let 
go of some of his religion before there is 
room in his head to place anything else. 


A very well written booklet has just been 
issued, stating the grounds for the elimina- 
tion of night work by bakers. There are a 
number of contributions by well-known 
people and the argument is very strong in 
favor of the bakers. 

The low price, five cents, asked for this 
booklet will enable every bakery and con- 
fectionery worker to own a copy of same. 

Order of Jos. Schmidt, 236 Superior 
street, Cleveland, O. 


WILSHIRE’S GUARANTEED 5% 


STOCK 


FREE 


mM** I give you a share of stock in 
Witsuire’s Macazinp? I have 
carried WiutsHrrReE’s through the hard 
stress of the beginning of things and it 
is at last paying me a profit. I now offer 
you.a share in it absolutely free of cost if 
you will co-op- 
erate with me 
in the work of 
carrying it on 
until we gain 
our glorious 
end. 

The shares 
of the Wilshire 
Publishing Co. 
hialveely, a.) par 
value of $ro. 
Every share re- 
presents $10 of 


actual cash 


paid into the 
company. 
I will give 


you free of cost 


one of these 


$10 shares if 

; GAYLORD 
you will take 
it. I not only offer it free of cost but I 


will actually pay you to take it. 

You may think from this I wish to get 
rid of a bad thing. Not atall. The shares 
are full paid and non-assessable, and re- 


present an equal ownership and control 


with myself in WILSHIRE’s MAGAZINE, a 
publication which right now in the dog- 
days of summer shows a net profit over 
operating expenses. I am so sure that 
the future profits will be large that Z we7/ 
personally guarantee five per cent. per 

annum cash 
dividends upon 
the par value 
of each and 
every share of 
stock te"be 
given away un- 
der this special 
fis URswie 
think of it! A 


guaranteed 5°_ 


offer. 


non-assessable 
stock to be had 
for the turning 


over of your 


hand. 
As to what 
the future divi- 
dends on the 
stock will be 
WILSHIRE when social- 
istic thought 


gets in full swing in this country, I leave 
to your imagination. 

Every cent of profit the magazine may 
make will go to the stock-holders, you 
and I. You may do with your profits 


exactly as each of you individually may 


WILSHIRE’S GUARANTEED 5% STOCK FREE 


See fit. I intend putting all of mine right 
back into the propaganda of Socialism. 

However, while I intend giving away 
absolutely free a certain number of fully 
paid non-assessable guaranteed 5%, shares 
in Witsuire’s, I do reserve the right to 
select my partners. 

Before I take you in as my partner 
you must show your metal. You must 
show it by making more readers for 
WILSHIRE’S. 

I will give a $10 share of WILSHIRE 
Stock to everyone who sends in the 
names of ten annual subscribers together 
with five dollars cash to pay for the sub- 
scriptions at fifty cents each. The regu- 
lar price for annual subscriptions is one 
dollar a year, but I will make a rate to 
you of fifty cents a year. You can charge 
your subscriber one dollar, remit me fifty 
cents, and keep the other fifty cents for 
yourself as a reward for your labor in 


getting the subscription. 

You may also have subscription postal 
cards at rate of 50 cents each for annuals 
and 25 cents for half-yearlies. 
wish I will send you five dollars’ worth 
of these cards, and after you sell them 
you may remit the five dollars and then I 


If you 


will at once send you free of further cost 
the $10 certificate of Wilshire Stock. 
You should be able to sell this five dol- 
lars’ worth of cards for ten dollars if you 
get the regular one dollar a year price 
for the subscriptions taken. Therefore 
you will be getting not only all your 
original five dollars back, but also five 
dollars profit and in addition a $10 share 


Drag tot oder 
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of stock. Twenty dollars for five dollars 
is not so bad, especially when it is All 
for the Cause. 

However, I know you are not working 
for profit any more than Iam. Weare all 
seeking to better humanity, but we must 
live meanwhile when we are working. 

I want you as my partner. I want 
you to feel you own an equal interest 
with me in WIxLSsHIRE’s MaGazine. I 
want you to vote your stock in the next 
Wilshire stockholders’ meeting and have 
a voice in the magazine management. 

Let us make WILsHIRE’s the people’s 
own paper in every sense of the word. 

Those friends that now have cards for 
sale in their hands and as yet unpaid for, 
may also participate in this free distribu- 
tion of stock. | Everyone who remits $5 
before the next Presidential election in 
payment for subscriptions or subscription 
cards will get a bonus of a $10 share of 
Wilshire Stock. 

Do not miss this great chance to get 
something for nothing. Send in your 
five dollars to-day, or if you prefer, send 
in your order for five dollars’ worth of 


cards and remit after you sell the 
cards. 

This offer will only hold good during 
the campaign, and is made in order to 
enlist every active Socialist in America 
as a partner of WILSHIRE’S. 

No one should fail to have Wilshire 
Stock when it is offered free of cost. 

Remember, I personally, when desired, 
will guarantee 5°/ interest on each and 


every share. 


WILSHIRE’S BAROMETER 


WILL YOU BE ONE OF 5,000? 


The Fall Campaign is now on. 
thinkers within the next two months. 
time I will be able to get this audience. 


I want to reach a new audience of 25,000 
If you will give me a few minutes of your 


Think of it! 


More than we could get in 


the largest auditorium in America, more than the greatest orator could reach by his 


voice. 


I rely upon your help. I say 25,000, but it would not surprise me in the least to 
see you increase the audience to 100,000, especially when you realize how easy it can 


be done. 


Imagine how much good this will be to the cause of Socialism. 


Every one who answers this call will be amply repaid for the few minutes of 
time required. By taking advantage of my offer you can help the cause and also get 


a personal reward. 


~ 


If you are interested, and ] know every reader must be, do not fail to write me 


to-day. 


Your letter will have my personal and immediate attention. 


GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


P.S.—The work planned can be done by a little boy or girl after a few moments 


instruction. 
It will be pleasant and easy, too. 


Springfield, Ohio, April 12, 1904. 
Most people seem to think Wilshire a man 
who finds pleasure in throwing his money to 
the birds and that it is immaterial to him whe- 
ther he gets any help in increasing the circula- 
tion of the magazine or not. You need to in- 
struct you readers and keep it before them 
that it is not because Socialism is Wilshire’s 
“hobby” that this valuable magazine exists, 
but to further the true interests of all mankind 
and especially those of the working class, to 
the end that we may all enjoy a nobler and 
happier life, right here on this old earth. 
R. A. HUEBNER. 


Westbrook, Me., April 26, 1904. 
This month’s magazine is all right. 
C. F. KNIcnHrt. 


Samsville, Okla., June 7, 1904. 

I have been among people who have never 
heard a word on Socialism, and a speaker has 
never spoken here. I have had two challenges 
at fistic combat in securing these “subs.” Both 
opponents are among the subs. I sent you. 
That is the field I have to work. 

Guy E. Siru. 


Slocan, B.C., April 28, 1904. 


Ienclosed herewith you will find one dollar 
for two subscriptions to WutsuHiRE'’s MaGa- 
ZINE. As an executive of the Western Feder- 
ation of Miners, which organization is at this 
time being tried as by fire, I appreciate your 
fearless and untiring efforts in the cause of 
humanity and can no longer afford to miss 
any of the information and counsel which the 
readers of your magazine enjoy. 


In these hours of bitter struggle against op- 
pressive tyranny, I can scarcely express to you 
what consolation there is in knowing that the 
strong voice of honest and intelligent man- 
hood is being raised in all parts of the earth, 
in a determined protest against the inhuman 
conditions that are arbitrarily forced on hu- 
manity. Realizing that you are one of the 
persecuted, IT know it is unnecessary for me to 
say anything to encourage you to keep up the 
irresistable fight you are making. I believe I 
am safe in saying, that to surrender, or even 
rest in this battle will never be the act of 
Gaylord Wilshire. 


Yours in the fight, 
J. C. Baxer. 


WILSHIRE’S BAROMETER 


Merimac, Mass., April 26, 1904. 

I will pay $2.00 for my Own subscription 

rather than go without it, as I believe your 
position to be the correct one. 


FRANK E. HALE. 


Conrad, Col., May 1. 

Either through an oversight on your part, 
or the slipping of a cog somewhere in the 
postal machinery, neither the March nor the 
April number of your interesting magazine 
has reached me—in this hole in the Rockies. 
Will you kindly remedy this, as I cannot will- 
ingly forego the stimulus and pleasure afford- 
ed me by a regular reading of WILSHIRE's 
Macazine. [ notice with pride and satisfac- 
tion, many improvements in this unique So- 
clalist periodical. Not only is its appearance 
neat and attractive, but its Hterary style, also, 
is excellent, commending it to a large class of 
intelligent readers everywhere. Tts editorials 
—and other matter—-are dignified in tone, and 
thoughtful in expression, bearing the impress 
of thorough conviction, and a firm and abiding 
faith in the vital truths set forth therein. 

To one living apart, in the heart of the 
mountains of Colorado, away from the busy 
throng, this silent modern prophet comes as a 
benediction, heralding anew the divine mes- 
sage of nigh two millenniums ago—‘Peace on 
Earth.” 

F. W. Evans. 


Selkirk, Ont., May 12, 1904. 


Sir-—A statement was made from the pulpit 
of the Church of Christ on the evening of May 
lith, by the Rev. Geo. A. Johnson, to this 
effect : 

“That the proprietor of WiLsutRe’s Mac.a- 
ZINE has placed with a Wall Street firm the 
sum of $250,000 to assist Roosevelt in the com- 
ing election.” 

Was that statement correct? Answer by re- 
turn mail, as we wish to confront him with the 
facts on May 18th. 


Yours for Socialism, 
C. E. KLincENDER. 


Yours of May 12th at hand. As to the state- 
ment made by Rev. Geo. A. Johnson, that 
Wilshire, or anyone connected with Wu.- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE, had placed with a Wall St. 
firm $250,000 to assist Roosevelt in getting the 
election, I would say that it is absolutely un- 
true. 

The only money that anyone in connection 
with Witsuire’s MaGazineE has put up or will 
put up to advance the interest of any presi- 
dential candidate will be put up for the bene- 
fit of Eugene V. Debs, candidate of the So- 


cialist Party. 
G. W. 
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Pullman, Wash., April 16, 1904 
Don’t let my subscription run out. I want 


every number—can’t get along without it. So- 
cialist cause is growing, it is now quite re- 
spectable to be called a Socialist. 


C. B. KEGLey. 


Newmire, Colv., April 28, 1904. 


A year ago I was not a Socialist. An old 
friend of mine said he would send me WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE a year if I would read it. I 
read it, and am a Socialist to stay now. Last 
fall I sent the magazine to three of my friends 
and now they are all active Socialists. 


J. G. Poriin. 


1214 N: 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 1, 1904. 


I have read three or four issues of WIL- 
SHIRE'S MAGAZINE, and am much impressed 
with the style and make-up. 

Your 5x4 Merger joke made quite a hit 
around the shop where I am employed as 
machinist. The request for six cards is the 
result 

I was talking to the business agent of the 
Machinists’ Union in Philadelphia yesterday. 
During the course of our remarks, I suggest- 
ed that the I. A. of M. should have two or 
three business agents in Philadelphia. He 
said it would not matter if they had 20 here 
now. I asked why. He said, because the 
workers were getting more interested in So- 
cialism than unionism just now. 

Will close, wishing you success in 
great work. T remain, 


your 


Yours fraternally, 
PauL B. WREATH. 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 6, 1904. 


A friend of mine, to whom I sold one of 
your postal orders for the MAGAZINE, has been 
so taken with it that he wishes me to get some 
more postal cards which he can dispose of to 
his friends. Enclosed find cheque for $2.00 
worth of assorted postal cards, and perhaps 
with his help I will be able to sell them. 


DANIEL K. YOUNG. 


Calumet, Wash., Apr. 26, 1904. 
Received the nine cards you sent me, and 
while in town this morning, I sold them all 
before lunch. Some bought out of curiosity, 
to see what Socialism is, others because they 
already know about the magazine. They went 


like hot cakes. 
J. M. Epwarps. 
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Editor WILSHIRE’s—Your magazine is the 
best of its kind and contains that which 
each and every one should read. 

Fraternally yours, 
Ernest A. Fry, 
St. John, Kans. 
Riverside, Cal., March 26. 

The growth of the movement in Cali- 
fornia and the West in the past 12 months 
is little short of phenomenal. Your maga- 
zine keeps pace with the growth of the 
movement and increases in value with each 
issue. Francis M. ELviort, 

Editor WiuLsHirRE’s—As long as WIL- 
SHIRE'S is in the field, no Socialist need 
blush when he speaks about his party press. 

THe Hartem LIBERAL CLUB, 
hr i28eoty News York 


[Editor WiLsSHIRE’s—Your magazine gives 
us the truth, and is the best educator now 
published; although I am_ seventy-three 
years old I will try and send you some new 


subscriptions. 
G. W. Lowman, 
Guthrie, Okla. 


Kalispell, Mont., April 18, 1904. 
Will say that WILSHIRE’S is gaining in favor 
and is highly appreciated by every one who 


sees it. 
I, R. GILpEa. 


Concordia, Kans., April 17, 1904. 
Herewith I send you P. O. for $2.00 for 
cards. No trouble to sell cards. Don’t give 
up the ship. Yours during the war. 
Davin S. STEELE. 


WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE 


Almeda, Cal., April 26, 1904. 
Your magazine is worthy of the support of 
every one who is striving for better condi- 
tions, and I am happy to give my little lift. 
H. HAucu. 


Kane, Pa., April 28, 1904. 
You are certainly doing a great work for 
humanity and deserve credit, and should be 
encouraged. But it is up-hill work trying to 
improve the condition of the masses. 
MICHAEL FAUL. 


Editor WiILsSHIRE‘S—As I am well along 
on my second year’s subscription to your 
valuable magazine, and would as soon think 
of giving up all the rest of my monthly 
mail, some five or six bushels, as to lose a 
month’s issue, therefore if you have any 
back numbers, much or little, I will do my 
best to place them where they will yield 
new subscriptions for you. 

FRANK L. SMITH, 
Clear Water, Minn. 


Editor WHILSHIRE‘'S—I was talking with 
my son Louis this morning about your 
magazine, we agreed it is by far the best 
magazine published that we ever read. 

We have taken it ever since it was pub- 
lished, we have sent it to quite a number in 
and out of town, and have loaned it to 
everyone that we could think of. Your 
magazine should have millions of subscrib- 
ers, it should be read by everybody that can 
read the plainest English. 

E. H. BRAMHALL. 
Camden, Me. 


THE DREAMER 


Amid the thunderous traffic of the town 
There dwelt a tranquil soul who dreamed his dream 


Of sunlit hills. 


*Mid all the mighty stream 


Of mammon slaves he only wore a crown— 
His eyes turned heavenward while theirs looked down. 


His thoughts were truth 


while 


theirs were hollow lies; 


His words were song while theirs were groans and sighs. 
Like other mortals ’mid those buildings brown 
He lived and moved, but where his footsteps trod 


The wise were heard: 


“Behold, a man of God!” 


He mingled with the crowd yet walked alone; 

And why? His heart was tender, theirs a stone. 

A knightly minstrel of the times of old 

Whose human heart Love’s heavenly kingdom held. 


Lucien V, Rule. 


